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compared with those of larger cities. 
The system of diffused, overhead lighting 
in the galleries has proven eminently sat- 
isfactory in the two exhibitions which 
have already been held, while, in the 
halls and vestibules, a very pleasing ef- 
fect lias been gained by the use of hang- 
ing lamps of alabaster in Renaissance 
design, swung from bronze chains. 

In the basement of the building ar-. 
rangements have been made for offices, 
cloak rooms, library, lecture room and 
print room. The print collection is al- 
ready of some size and importance, in- 
cluding between five and six thousand 
photographs and prints given by Dr. 
Elizabeth H. Denio, lecturer on art at 
the University of Rochester, a group of 
Medici prints, given by Mrs. William 
R. Taylor, and a collection of etchings 



and prints formerly owned by James 
G. Averell and given by Mrs. Watson. 

The library has been enriched by the 
gift of a number of volumes from Dr. 
Denio, three volumes of the "Connois- 
seur," a catalogue of the Whistler Me- 
morial Exhibition and a copy of "How 
to Appreciate Prints" from Elmer Ad- 
ler, a well-known collector of the city; 
and numerous bound volumes of art 
periodicals lent by Mr. Adler. 

The gallery was opened to the public 
on October 9th, with an exhibition of the 
work of modern American painters which 
was followed by that of the portraits 
and other works of the late Robert Lee 
MacCameron and a group of French in- 
teriors by Walter Gay. Other notable 
small exhibitions have followed in regu- 
lar succession. 
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I3AGEANTRY may be considered 
_ both as one of the useful and as 
one of the fine arts. As a useful art it 
must prove its service to man; as a fine 
art, its claim to beauty. Strictly speak- 
ing a useful art is a mechanical or ap- 
plied art only — one in which appearance 
or form is second to utility. Pageantry 
is a useful art in the same sense that the 
schoolhouse is useful, teaching something 
that everyone ought to know. A fine art 
is an embodiment of the thoughts and 
emotions of an artist in an objective 
product, such as a symphony, poem, 
statue, or building, where appearance and 
mental effect on eye and ear are of first 
consideration. 

Beauty which makes for happiness, 
then, is the criterion among the fine arts. 
Applying this test to pageantry what do 
we find? Pageantry is founded on the 
deep, sane, human instinct of happiness. 
So long as man made things by hand he 
found joy in his work. The machine 
crushes out this joy and he seeks else- 
where for happiness. Pageantry that is 



not beautiful is inconceivable, though it 
is not a fundamental art like painting, 
sculpture, or musical composition, which 
are called creative arts. But man can 
not absolutely create anything — as the 
Spanish proverb has it there is nothing 
new under the sun — except what is for- 
gotten. Man merely puts into new 
shapes and combinations and applica- 
tions things which already exist in the 
world about him. Each succeeding gen- 
eration resets the stage for the same old 
play. In this connection, pageantry is 
a composite symposium partaking of the 
elements of various arts just as it is 
a focal point of divers recreational in- 
terests. It emancipates talent of many 
kinds. The elocutionist, artist, dancer, 
author, actor, each finds a fertile field 
for his endeavor. But the art is ex- 
pressed not in marble or on canvas, but 
in living flesh. Pageantry is personal, 
subjective — the artist offers himself. 
The soul of the poet and artist may lie 
hidden beneath the frock of the butcher 
or the jerkin of the blacksmith until the 
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pageant draws it forth. A man must 
earn a living first. Whenever necessity 
and the stern struggle for a livelihood 
relax their grip the lyric side of life, 
potential in everyone, rises to the surface. 

Pageantry is art for the dilettante. 
Genius is not required to conduct a 
pageant as for other works of art. But 
before pageantry may be admitted per- 
manently into the charmed circle of the 
higher arts, it must dispel the charge that 
it is merely a passing fad and prove its 
vitality as an artistic phenomenon. 

"It's, the color that gets in one's 
throat," observed Kipling, reviewing the 
Oxford pageant. A good pageant bathes 
the mind in a sea of barbaric, oriental, 
prismatic splendor. By co-ordinating the 
arts of painting, dancing, literature, the 
pageant weaves a tapestry from strands 
of many hues. It is a great magical pal- 
ette on which the Master behind all ani- 
mate existence mixes His colors. The 
unfolding and serial beauties of the pag- 
eant suggest an enormous stained-glass 
window being put together and taken 
apart before one's eyes. To others the 
impression carried away is something as 
if a gigantic gorgeous butterfly had 
alighted for a moment upon the earth. 
Again it may be compared to an irides- 
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cent mirage of the Past lying beyond 
the horizon, on one hand, and of the 
Future, on the other hand. Color is the 
lure which attracts the whole town. Hu- 
manity gropes toward the light. The 
Latin word festum appears in the Ger- 
man fest, the Spanish fiesta, and in the 
English feast. The pageant is a festival 
in the sense that it is a feast for the eye 
— a banquet of color. 

The pageant as a medium of expres- 
sion occupies a place among the fine arts 
somewhat separated from the drama. It 
is like the drama, but it is not the drama. 
As a matter of fact, the drama was an 
outgrowth of pageantry. 

In the American conception, the drama 
is an indoor product having unity of 
time and place. A pageant, on the con- 
trary, in its finest and most common ac- 
ceptance, is an out-of-door affair, and 
makes the whole community the hero — 
not the individual. In this connection, 
a pageant as a work of art may be likened 
to a full-length, life-sized portrait of the 
town executed with broad brush-strokes. 
It portrays a series of related events in 
the flowing stream of life. Many drama- 
tists have taken a small section of folk- 
life for a theme, but the pageant-master 
comprehends the whole life-story of a 
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community and leaves nothing apart from 
its true setting. It takes the pageant to 
transmit a broad, inclusive, vision of hu- 
manity. The pageant is more loosely 
articulated than a play, more simple, 
more ruggedly elemental, presenting 
more primal impulses. The pageant is a 
place of action where artistic elements 
are held in equilibrium acting and re- 
acting on each other — the relation of 
lines, shapes, masses, color and move- 
ment. The theater has formal flies, 
wings, etc., but the pageant stage is lim- 
ited only by the horizon. The pageant 
may be handicapped by its incapacity to 
produce a sudden effective snowstorm 
or tempest, to give varied atmospheric 
effects, as only the shifting and variable 
light of the changing day is available, but 
features may be introduced in pageantry 
that are impossible in the circumscribed 
playhouse, such as the shepherd leading 
a flock of sheep over the hillside or a 
troop of gaily caparisoned horses dash- 
ing up through a long vista. 

A play has continuity, development, 
denouement and catastrophe. While the 
pageant is dramatic in its most commonly 
accepted conception, nevertheless, it is 
artistic in its appeal to all who believe 
in the beautiful way of doing things. 
That is its mission in part — to restore 
and preserve the picturesque side of life 
which has been grievously marred by 
most of our modern mechanical devices. 
Efficiency is often gained at the loss of 
charm. A love of the dramatic is a trait 
of the greatest characters. Nero knew 
the value of theatrical tricks; Napoleon 
always set the stage before a battle; Co- 
lumbus tucked away in his trunk a suit 
of scarlet which he brought that he might 
celebrate his landing on the shores of 
America with spectacular effect; Wash- 
ington had an eye for stately entrances. 

The pageant finds favor with those 
who welcome the return of outdoor life. 
To one who stands upon the Acropolis 
at Athens looking down upon the mag- 
nificent ruins of the theater of Dionysius, 
and picturing the scene when Pericles 
and the Flower of the Golden Age gath- 
ered under the open sky in the elaborate- 
lv carved auditorium to witness the 



Antigone of Sophocles presented against 
a background of olive-lined roadways, the 
Pentelic hills and the distant iEgean sea 
— to such an observer harking back to 
our typical American playhouse, poorly 
ventilated, gaudily furnished with plush 
curtains, rococo embellishments, flap- 
seated chairs, electric bulbs and nickel- 
in-the-slot allurements, the dignity of 
Grecian civilization in the matter of 
dramatic entertainments comes forcibly 
home and our modern theater seems 
cheaply artificial. Of course the climate 
is the key to the unhappy comparison. 
Our winter theater-going season pre- 
cludes an open-air auditorium; but dur- 
ing the summer months an awakening ap- 
preciation of the Greek idea is apparent 
and some approach to the high standard 
of that day is found in the popular out- 
of-door pageants of the past few years. 
Sufficient has already been accomplished 
to warrant a prophecy that the torch- 
bearers of dramatic progress will find 
this a most fruitful field to exploit. 

The pageant deals with facts and 
fancies, hopes and dreams, which art can 
transmute into the mystic source of hap- 
piness for all. The pageant "translates 
into drama, dance, pantomime and song 
the spirit of stirring chronicle." This 
movement is a reaction against the craze 
for "business" for which utilitarian 
America stands today. The cultural 
side of life is emphasized in pageantry in 
order that idealism may not be crushed 
under the iron heel of materialism. 
Lowell once said he hoped Harvard Col- 
lege would never teach anything useful. 
But a pageant is not given wholly for 
art's sake. Always there is the serious 
lesson of the great legion who have 
passed on before, appealing to the living 
to press courageously forward toward 
their unfulfilled ideals and to broaden 
the stream of life. 

The pageant fills the mind with beau- 
tiful tableaux — pictures that will not fade 
in a lifetime on a sensitized eye. To an 
appreciative artist the world is a con- 
tinuous gallery of beautiful pictures, 
which exhilarate those who have eyes to 
see and hearts to respond. He sees 
everywhere the spirit of beauty seeking 
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admission to this world of the senses. 
These beautiful impressions through the 
windows of the soul create his character 
and determine the degree of his enjoy- 
ment of life. 

It is only half a century or so that the 
public library has become a permanent 
feature in city life, but no one today 
would question its value or would think 
of planning a city without one. Lately, 
we have seen the necessity of establish- 
ing public playgrounds. Now a distin- 
guished writer has recommended that a 
master of pageants should be regularly 
appointed for public services in every 



city. The next movement should be to 
set apart a place where pageants and 
out-door plays can be presented by the 
public during seasonable weather. A 
hillside will provide such an auditorium 
where the audience may enjoy to the full 
the delight of out-door drama and pag- 
eantry. Specially would our more re- 
cent immigrants from continental Europe 
who have inherited dramatic and artistic 
instincts appreciate such an institution. 
The establishment of such nature theaters 
would preclude the danger that the pag- 
eant will become a passing fad — it will 
rest secure among the permanent arts. 
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